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From the New York Farmer. 
CURING BUTTER. ‘ 

A writer, signing himself ‘‘Old Dutehess,” 
says butter should be cured without the aid of 
water. ‘The practice I recommend,” says he, 
‘‘ from long experience, is as follows: When the 
butter comes from the churn, put it in a clean 
wooden bowl, and with a wooden butter ladle pro- 
ceed to work it, by breaking it down at the sides 
and turning off the whey which is separated in 
the process ; at the same time strew on the ‘salt 
by degrees, so that it becomes intimately incorpo- 
rated. Continue working it thus until the butter- 
milk is apparently all worked out. Put it then by 
in a cold cellar till next morning, by which time 
the salt is dissolved, when the ladle is to be again 
applied, and continued as long as any butter-milk 
can be separated. The butter is then fit for use 
or laying down. For preserving, stone-ware jars 
are preferable, as they impart no taste to the but- 
ter, and exclude the air. Pack down the butter 
without any salt between the layers, and cover 
with two inches of strong brine, previously boiled, 
skimmed and suffered to become cold. If a scum 
should afterwards appear on the brine, which will 
sometimes happen iti damp cellars, renew the 
pickle. ‘The impurities which rise to the surface 
while boiling, or are found in the residuum at the 
bottom, are far greater than any one would sup- 
pose who is not in the habit of boiling his brine 
for meats, butter, &c. Butter thus manufactured 
and cured will keep a twelvemonth or more per- 
fectly sweet ; and the rich delicacy of flavor im- 
parted to that made in May and June, by the 
young herbage, will be in a great measure pre- 
served. It is compact, without being too adhe- 
sive ; cuts with a smooth surface, and shows nei- 
ther lumps of salt, butter-milk, nor crumbles.” 





INTERESTING FACTS. 
[From an English work, entitled Knowledge for the People.] 


Why is cream churned into Butter 2 

Because of the heat produced by churning, 
which thus changes the cream from a fluid to a 
solid. 

Why is a glass tube called a cream guage, used 
in dairies 2 

Becayse when filled up to a certain height (ten 
inches) with new milk of a proper temperature, 
and then set by for twelve hours, the cream will 
have risen to the top of the tube, if the cow be a 
proper one from which to make butter. 

Why is lime important in the shells of birds’ eggs? 

Because the body of the egg contains neither 
phosphoric acid nor lime, both of which are re- 
quisiic for the bones of the bird ; it was necessary, 
therefore, that nature should provide means of 
furnishing both these substances, which it does at 
the expense of the shell; this becoming thinner 
and thinner during the whole time of incubation, 
till the living embryo has appropriated a suficient 
quantity for the formation of its bones. Purt of 
the albu:nen combines with the shell for this pur- 
pose, aud another portion forms feathers. 

Why do fowls, if kept confined, lay their eggs 
without shells 2 

Because they cannot then get at any earth which 
contains the material requisite for the shell. Dr. 


Paris, (in the Linnean Transactions,) shows that 
if the legs of hens be broken, they will lay their 
eggs without shells until the fracture is repaired ; 
nature employing all the lime in circulation for 
the purpose of reuniting the bones. 

Why are eggs preserved by rubbing them with 
butter 2 

Because the butter closes the pores in the shell, 
by which the communication of the embryo with 
the external air takes place. The embryo is not, 
however, thus killed. Varnish has a similar effect. 
Reaymur covered eggs with spirit varnish, and 
found them capable of producing chickens afier 
two yegrs, when the varnish was carefully removed. 

CLOTHING. 

Why have white veils a tendency to promote sun- 
burn and freckles 2 

Because they increase the power of the sun’s 
light. 

Why does a flannel covering keep a man warm in 
winter, and ice from melting in summer ? 

Because it both prevents the passage of. heat 
from the man, and to the ice. 

Why does a person with a cold in’ the head, or 
catarrh from the eyes and nose, experience so much 
more relief on applying to the face a linen or cam- 
bric handkerchief than one made of cotton ? 

Because the linen, by conducting, readily ab- 
sorbs the heat and diminishes the inflammation, 
while the latter, by refusing to give passage to the 
heat, increases the temperature and the pain. 
Popular prejudice has held that there was a poison 
in cotton.—.4rnott. 

Why is loose clothing warmer than such as fits 
close? 

Because the quantity of imperfectly conducting 
air thus confined around the body, resists the es- 
cape of animal heat. 

Why is cotton warmer than any other fibrous 
threads 2 

Because the fibres of cotton, when examined by 
the microscope, will be seen to be finely toothed : 
this explains the cause of their adhering together 
with greater facility than the fibres of other spe- 
cies which are destitute of teeth, and which can- 
not be spun into thread without an admixture of 
cotton, ; 

Why does oiled silk, or other air-tight covering, 
laid on a bed, preserve greater warmth than an ad- 
ditional blanket or more 2 

Because the oiled silk prevents the ventilation 
of the person by the slow passage of air, as through 
the texture of the blanket. 





SILK. 
WE learn from the Westfield Courier that Mr. 


‘Clinton Fay, of Portland, in New York, is pre- 


paring to manufacture silk from the mulberry, to 
a considerable extent. He has bad 12,000 worms 
the past year, which have just finished feeding, 
and wound themselves in their cocoons. He has 
a nursery of about 6000 thriving mulberry trees, 
of 2 years standing, which will enable the propri- 
etor next season to enter much more largely into 
this lucrative branch of domestic industry. 

We are also pleased to observe, that the Legis- 
lature of Connecticut, with a wise and commend- 





able liberality, has granted $200 to Messrs. Gray 


& Bottom, machinists, for labor and expenses in 
inventing and constructing silk machinery, and 
$1500 to the Mansfield Silk Factory —Old Colo- 
ny Whig. 





MACHINE FOR PRINTING COTTONS. 

In the very first rank for utility and beauty of 
invention must be placed a machine constructed 
by Mr. Andrew Kechlin, of Mulhausen, for print- 
ing cotton or other tissues, with three colors at 
once. Hitherto, in the manufacture of printed 
cottons or muslins, it was necessary that the piece 
of goods should undergo successively the opera- 
tion of a separate roller for each color in the pat- 
tern, which proceeding, besides necessitating the 
great loss of time consumed by this triple, quad- 
ruple, or quintuple operation, was liable to acci- 
dents ; for the slightest inaccuracy in any of the 
successive rollers was sure to render fruitless the 
whole operation. The inaccurate application of 
any one rolier to the extent only of the hundredth 
part of an inch in a yard of cotton or muslin 
goods, would lead after the drawing off a hundred 
yards, to a derangement of the colors, and dislo- 
cation of the design to the length, and consequent- 
ly produce an absence of all pattern and a chaotic 
confusion of hues similar to that on a painter’s 
pallet. The machine invented by Mr. Keechlin is 
calculated to obviate completely the above men- 
tioned loss of time and risk of failure in the oper- 
ation.. In this machine one single roller is charg- 
ed with three different colors, which are unerring- 
ly imprinted upon the piece of cotton or muslin, 
which has to pass under the roller but once. By 
this improved method twelve hundred yards of 
cotton goods can be printed by a single machine 
in an hour, and without the remotest possibility of 
accident. For, besides the unerring accuracy in- 
sured by this three-colored roller, the piece of 
goods to be printed is, to avoid all risk from folds 
or plaits, subjected to the operation of a calender 
forming part of the machine, before it undergoes 
the roller. 





YANKEE ENTERPRISE. 


From the Portland Courier we learn that a com- 
pany residing principally in that city have pur- 
chased a tract of 700,000 acres of timber land, in 
Georgia, with the intention to furnish from its re- 
sources a constant supply of lumber of every spe- 
cies, to answer the increasing demand in the coun- 
try and abroad. The growth of timber is chiefly 
the long-leaved yellow pine. The depot is to be 
at Darien, near the mouth of the Alatamaha. The 
Company has already in operation four mills con- 
taining 18 saws, together with a flour mill and a 
well stocked plantation around the mills. The 
laborers employed are chiefly from the north, and 
a reinforcement of nine hardy and industrious 
Yankees took passage at Portland last week for 
Savannah. 

The Alatamaha, about 100 miles from its mouth, 
divides into two larger branches, which are named 
the Ocmulgee and Oconer rivers ; upon the latter 
is situated Milledgeville, the capital of the State, 
and upon the other, equally distant from the junc- 
tion, the flourishing town of Macon. Between 





these large rivers, within the limits of steam navi- 
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gation, within 50 miles of the capital, and in the 
very centre of the State, lies the large tract of land 
purchased by the above-mentioned Company. Two 
steamboats, plying on the Alatamaha, pass within 
a mile of this property. 





; From the Maine Farmer. 
WHEAT ON CLOVER SOD. 


I am induced to lay before the public my actu- 
al experience in raising wheat on clover turned in, 
not because there was the greatest yield, but to 
encourage others to do likewise, and if possible 
render Maine independent for that necessity of life, 
BREAD. About the 10th of November last, I pac- 
ed off what [ supposed to be about one acre of 
land that had been mowed two years, which had 
been seeded to herds-grass and clover, principally 
clover, and had yielded a good crop of that kind 
of hay the two previous years, say about two tons 
each year. The soil may be called a sandy loam, 
inclining to clay. In the spring at the usual time, 
it was sowed to wheat, partly Malaga, and _ partly 
what is called lake wheat—when ripe it was gath- 
ered, and there were two loads of nearly equal size 
one of which I have thrashed, which gave about 
13 bushels, if the other was 12, there was 25 bush- 
els—this induced me to have the land measured, 
and I found it lacked (taking out for stumps, &c.) 
20 rods of an acre, adding for the 20 rods at the 
same rate, three bushels and a half, and we have 
28 1-2 bushels to the acre. I put on after the land 
was rolled down, one and a half bushels of plaster, 
and no other manure was used. It is well seeded 
to clover and promises a good crop for two years 
to come, and then as good wheat as this year. I 


think I could have ploughed it for - $2,50 
Seed and sowing - - 3,00 
Harrowing in and rolling - 1,00 
Harvesting - - 2,50 


9,00 
28 bushels of wheat at $1,25 - 35,63 
Expense - 9,00 


$26,63 

It will be seen that I have not charged the 

thrashing, nor have I included the straw as fodder 

or manure. It will also be perceived that I have 

not charged the plaster, as [ expect much more 

benefit than it was worth to the succeeding crops 
of clover. Exisan Woop. 


Winthrop, Sept. 15, 1834. 





From the Farmer’s Assistant. 
SEAWATER 

—Is said to contain saltpetre, sulphur and oil, 
besides common salt. Mr. Deane makes mention 
of a hundred hiils of potatoes, which had two 
quarts of water applied to each inimediately after 
planting; and he says that the product of these 
was one-half more than the same number of ad- 
joining hills produced. Most probably a quart to 
seach hill would have been betier. 

He mentions also a piece of flax, of which one 
side was short and yellow ; but on its being sprink- 
led with this water, it equalled the rest of the 
piece in about ten days, and eventually was the 
best. 

These two experiments were made on stiff soils, 
but he says he found sandy grounds equally bene- 
fitted by this manure. 


manner: Take a one horse cart aud suspend a 
tight box rightly shaped under the axletree ; the 
box having a valve in the under side, drive the 
cart into the water, and the valve opens and lets 
that fluid into the box ; and when the cart is driv- 
en out, the valve closes and holds the water. 

When the cart is driven out to the ground on 
which the water is to be spread, this operation 
may be performed in the manner we shall next de- 
scribe: A tube is to be provided say twelve feet 
in length, with small holes bored into it at the dis- 
tance of six inches apart, and the ends of the tube 
closed ; attach this to the outside of the box cross- 
ways at either end so as to be out of the way of 
the wheels of the cart. 

When you come to where the water is to be 
spread, it is to be let out of the box into the tube, 
by an aperture for the purpose, and as the -cart 
moves along, the water runs out of each of «the 
small holes in the tube, and thus sprinkles over 
a piece of ground of twelve feet wide, till the 
whole is exhausted. 

With the next load begin where the water ceas- 
ed running before, and thus continue the watered 
strip across the field. Then take another strip of 
twelve feet wide, adjoining that already watered, 
and thus proceed until the whole has been gone 
over, 

Iu this way one man could carry out say, forty 
eartloads a day, at the distance of half a mile, or 
half that number if a mile, as but little time need 
be spent either in loading or unloading. About 
ten loads of a hundred gallons each would, proba- 
bly be sufficient for an acre at any one time. 


But this is not all that may be done with sea- 
water. It may bedrove any distance into a coun- 
try, in aqueducts for the purpose, with the aid of 
wind-machinery. Say, for instance that it can be 
drove on ascending lauds to the height of a hun- 
dred feet, with one wheel and crank turned by 
the wind. When raised that height and emptied 
into a cistern for the purpose, it may in the same 
way be drove up to the height of another hundred 
feet, by another wheel and crank turned as before ; 
and so on to any given height required, So that 
the highest cultivable lands, or those most remote 
from the sea, may in this way and with the cart 
before described, be manured with seawater. 

The sprinkling of the water oyer the land may 
be done at a small expense, as we have just shown. 
The principal expense therefore is the aqueducts 
for carrying the water. These if made of wood 
would probably cost a thousand dollars a mile, in- 
cluding all other necessary apparatus. Every 
mile in length would serve for two square miles of 
land. The wood forming the aquéducts being 
constantly saturated with saltwater would probably 
lasta century. The expense at this rate would 
fall short of ten cents per acre by the year. 

In addition to the use of the water for manure 
a great saving could be made iu the use of salt, 
for cattle and in various other ways in which 
this liquid might be in part asubstitute for that ar- 
ticle, 





ITEMS OF ECONOMY, «c. 


Rotten Stone. This useful article, of so much 
importance to the workers in metals, and in house- 
keeping, where knives, forks, and brasses are to 
be kept in proper condition, is found in West 
Springfield in.this State, and also in South Hadley. 


dispensed with, were any pains taken to introduce 
the native polishing dust into the market.—.Ameri- 
can Mag. 

Ili Effects of the Cravat. Wearing the cravat 
too tightly tied, induces distressing, and frequently 
very constant pain of both the head and eyes, 
During exertion of the body, it would be well to 
loosen it; and also, when engaged in profound 
study, writing, reading, &c. The body ought, on 
retiring to rest, to be divested of all ligatures. 
Evils of great magnitude have arisen from a ne- 
glect of these precautions.—Jb. 

From the Maine Farmer. Will you or some of 
your correspondents give me the relative value of 
palm leaf brooms and broom corn ones, as to first 
cost, their usefulness, their several capacities to 
endure. I am willing to own I know not for 
what the palm leaf is made or how. My inquiry 
is partly to find if palm leaf ones will take the 
place of the others eventually —Enquirer. 


Curiosity. Mr. Philip Taft, of Smithfield, has 
presented us with a branch of a shrub oak, on 
which are several ears of corn now growing! It 
was taken from a field of corn in Smithfield, and 
is a rare curiosity to us, and may be to others if 
they will take the trouble to call at our office. 
The grains of corn are in perfect shape, but the 
substance is similar to that of an oak apple. It is 
thought that the flour of the corn lodged on the 
oak and amalgamated, and this produced the fruit, 
as uncommon as it is curious.— Woonsocket Patriot. 

Figs. It cannot be doubted this delicate and 
delicious fruit may be raised in plenty for the 
market by proper attention. We have now before 
us a twig raised in the garden of Mr. Samuel Hart, 
of the U. States Navy Yard. The twig contains 
five ripe, and very numerous unripe figs; it was 
the second crop on the tree, as the first had been 
destroyed by the extraordinary frosts of the season. 
The tree contained about 50 ripe and 200 unripe 
figs. We hope some of our ambitious gardeners 
will take a hint from these facts, and give us plen- 
ty of figs. A very little care and labor would, no 
doubt, produce much profit.—L. Island Star. 


Large Melon. Mr. Joseph E. Loomis of Sheri- 
dan, picked from his vines last week, a Muskmel- 
on, which measured lengthwise 3 feet 7 1-2 inches, 
around it 29 1-2 inches, and weighed 19 3-4 lbs. 
—Fredonia Censor. 

A Whopper. ’Squire Parker yesterday culled a 
Cucumber from his garden, that measured 15 in- 
ches in length, 16 inches round the centre, and 
weighed 6 1-2 pounds.— Nantucket Inquirer. 

Apple tree. The body of the apple tree in Hock- 
anum meadow, to which we alluded two weeks 
since, measures midway between the ground aud 
branches, thirteen feet in circumference. The di- 
ameter is therefore about four feet. . 

Apples. There has not been such a scarcity of 
apples in this part of the country since the year 
1794. The cold weather in May destroyed almost 
all the fruit on the hills and in the valleys. Some 
persons have a few apples and will make a small 
quantity of cider, but the greater part bave hardly 
enough for apple pies, and will be destitute of 
cider, apple sauce and winter apples. So far as 
we have observed, there are more apples on the 
trees in the meadows and low lands near Connec- 
ticut river, than any where else. We have heard 
old people make the same remark in regard to 
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This water might be carried from the sea some 


distance on the land, to advantage in the following apple in 1794.—Hampshire Gaz. 
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Broom-corn. There has been a stir among the 
broom-inanufacturers and others within a few 
days, and large quantities of the growing broom- 
brush in Hadley, Hatfield and other river towns, 
have been purchased at 7 cents per pound, which 
is an advance of one cent or more from the prices 
given last year. Some uninformed of the rise, 
have sold at 5 1-2 or 6 cents, and many are hold- 
ing on, intending to get more than 7 cents, The 
crops of broom corn in New-Jersey and Ohio are 
said to be good, and some persons do not see any 
sufficient cause for the present advance ; but we 
conclude that the Shakers and other purchasers 
know what they are doing.—Jb. 


Teasels. There has been a great rise in the 
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never to admit the direct sunshine on the plants 
when in a frozen state. When you have no glass- 
es, the plants may be protected during winter by 
hoards or mats, giving them air in mild weather. 
Cauliflowers sown in August or September should 
be raised cfrefully, and protected during the cold 
season, in garden frames, with boards, mats, &c., 
or perhaps some may survive if set in open bor- 
ders, or they may be set in pots. Weed and thin 
your late crops of spinach, leaving the best plants 
at the distance of three, four, or five inches asun- 
der, Early in October, hoe and earth up the late 
planted crops of cabbages, broccoli, aud borecole, 
‘auliflowers and other plants of the brassica genus. 
Towards the end of the month, if the stalks of as- 





price of the teasel or fuller’s thistle, and some far- | Paragus turn yellow, cut them close to the earth ; 
mers in Hatfield and Williamsburgh bave lately | clear the beds and alleys from weeds, and carry 


received large sums of money for the produce of 
small quantities of Jand. “Three or four years 
since, teasels were sold at 75 cents per thousand, 
and some as low as 67 cents; now the manufac- 
turers give from $2.37 to 2.50 per thousand. Two 
farmers in Williamsburgh have recently sold tea- 
sels to the amount of 1500 dollars. In Hatfield, a 
single acre has in some instances yielded 100,000 
teasels, which have brought over 237 dollars. 
There are very few acres, however, that do this. 
‘wo years are necessary to bring a teasel crop to 
maturity ; the plants require much care and labor, 
and are liable to be winter-killed and to other in- } 
juries. After the price fell to 67 or 75 cents, the | 








them witb the stalks off the ground, It will then 
not be amiss to cover the beds and alleys with old 
litter, well trodden down, to be removed in the 
spring. Or you may apply manure now instead 
of in spring. Cut down all decayed flower stems, 
and shoots of the various kinds of aromatic, pot 
and medicinal herbs, close to the plants ; clear the 
beds from weeds and litter, and carry the whole 
off the ground.- Onions may now be planted out 
to raise seed, instead of setting them in the spring. 
The seeds of dill, skirret, rhubarb, sea-kale, may 
now be sown; for,if kept out of ground till spring, 
many of them will not vegetate till a year after ; 
but when sown in October or November, if the 


cultivation was relinquished by many, and the | Seeds are fresh and perfect they will vegetate the 
present high prices are owing to a great diminu-| April following. Begin to take up and secure po- 


tion in the quantity raised. 
The Hatfield farmers commonly have:their dish | 
right side up when it rains.—Jb. 





SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 
GARDENER’S WORK. 

Hoe and thin your growing crops of spinach. 
Sow a full crop of the prickly-seeded kind for 
winter and spring use. And, at the same time a 
good supply of the early short-top, white and red 
turnip-rooted and salmon radishes. Earth up cel- | 
ery as it advances in growth, but be careful to 
avoid covering the hearts of the plants. This 
work should be done in a dry day. See that you 
do not bruise or injure the stalks; for if they are 
crushed or wounded they will be subject to rot. 
Gather all kinds of seeds as they ripen, which may 
be necessary for the ensuing season. ‘Towards 
the latter end of September, you may safely trans- 
plant all kinds of hardy perennial, aromatic and 
medicinal herbs, which will thus become well 
rooted before winter. This work should, if pos- 
sible, be done in moist weather. Pull and pre- 
serve your ripe onions, and sow more to stand 
over winter. Protect your grapes and other fruit 
against wasps. This may be done by hanging up 
phials of honied or sugared water near the fruit 
you wish to defend from their attacks, in which 
many of the tiny depredators will be caught and 


destroyed. Thoroughly clean from weeds all the | 


seed-beds and young plantations of trees, shrubs, 
&c. Gather cucumbers and mangoes for pickling 
before they spot. Sow cauliflowers about the 20th. 

The young cabbage plants, produced from seeds 
sown in October, and intended for early summer 
cabbages, should be transplanted into the beds in 
which they are to remain during winter. 

Prepare a bed for them, the width of your gar- 
den frame, in a warm, well sheltered place, where 
the sun hath the greatest power ; yet be careful 





tatoes, beets, currots, parsneps, turnips, Jerusalem 
artichoke, &c. Give a general hoeing and weed- 


| ing to all your crops, and carry the weeds out of 


the garden, Such spaces of ground as are now va- 
cant should be dunged, dug or trenched, and thus 
have the advantage ofa winter fallow, and that 
exposure to frost which will reduce it to fine tilth, 
and destroy worms, the larve of insects, &c. 
The old beds of strawberries should, some time in 
October, be cleaned from weeds, and the vines 
or runners be taken off close to the plants ; then if 
there be room, loosen the earth to a moderate 
depth between the plants, taking care not to dis- 
turb the roots. And ifthe plants are in beds with 
alleys between, line out the alleys, and let them 
be dug a moderate depth, breaking the earth very 
fine and spreading a sufficiency of it over the beds, 
between and round the beds, taking care not to 
bury their tops. A slight top-dressing of com- 
post such as described may now be applied. It 
may now be time to gather and preserve apples 
and pears, though it is best to let then remain on 
the trees as long as they are safe from frost. If 
you are .not apprehensive of the depredations of 
mice, rats, squirrels, &c. you may sow the stones 
of plums, peaches, nectarines, apricots, &c. or you 
may if you think it more prudent, preserve them 
in sand till March or April.—Fessenden’s New 
American Gardener. 





RUSTIC CHAIR. 

Amone the articles lately exhibited by the Hor- 
ticultural Society at Faneuil Hall, there were few 
attracted more attention than a rustic chair, made 
and presented to the Society by D. L. Jones of 
New Bedford. It is made from the rough branch- 
es of the gnarled oak, ingeniously put together ; 
but still retaining their original wild and fantastic 
appearance, which they wore when growing in 
their native forests.—Mer. Jour. 





cOoW TREE, 

Amonesrt the great number of curious phenom- 
ena which presented themselves to me in the 
course of my travels, there are few which have so 
powerfully affected my imagination as the aspect 
of the cow-tree. On the barren flank of a rock 
grows a tree with coriaceous and dry leaves; its 
large woody roots can scarcely penetrate into the 
stone ; for several months in the year not a single 
shower moistens its foliage; its branches appear 
dead and dried, but when the trunk is pierced 
there flows from it a sweet and nourishing milk. 
It is at the rising of the sun that this vegetable 
fountain is most abundant; the blacks and natives 
are then seen hastening from all quarters, furnish- 
ed with large bowls to receive the milk, which 
grows yellow and thickens at its. surface, some 
empty their bowls near the tree itself, others carry 
the juice home to their children. We seem to he- 
hold the family of a shepherd who distributes the 
milk of his flock.—Humboldt. 





USEFUL DOG. 


A woman residing in the neighborhood of Mel- 
rose, the wife of an industrious and respectable 
laborer, has for a considerable time been subject 
to epileptic attacks which come on generally in 
the course of the day. She has no servant, and 
her children are too young to render her any as- 
sistance in the paroxysms. ‘The want of attendants 
is supplied by a faithful and sagacious collie dog, 
which no sooner perceives his mistress endeavor- 
ing with difficulty to reach her bed than he runs 
howling for her husband, and continues barking 
and howling until be has found him, and he re- 
turns with him to the house, the faithful dog 
leading the way and appearing delighted to see 
his master coming to his wife’s assistance. Upon 
no occasion has this dog been known to neglect 
his duty when his mistress is taken ill, and at 
whatever distance from home his master may hap- 
pen to be at work, he does not cease running with 
all his speed, howling at the time in the most pit- 
iful manner, until he bas been able to find him.— 
Aberdeen Herald. 











COMMUNICATION. 


For the New England Farmer. 
SPLENDID SUN-FLOWER. 

Mr. Fess—EnpEN—I am not acquainted with the 
culture of the sun-flower, nor the extent of its 
growth. But with my limited knowledge, I have 
seen one which appeared to me much larger than 
usual ; should it appear so to you, you are at lib- 
erty to notice it, on that accotint, in your useful 
paper. 

It grew from a chance seed and has had no at- 
tention in cultivation, 








The main stalk is eleven feet three inches high; 
eight inches in circumference just above the ground, 
and seven inches in circumference four feet from 
the ground. Largest branch, or limb from trunk 
four feet seven inches long; has thirty-eight 
branches from main stock now on it, two more 
having been broken off by their own weight ; and 
it has now on it two hundred and forty four blow 
ings and buds. The largest number of blowings 
and buds on one branch is eleven, and the small- 
est number one ; no branch being destitute of a 
blowing or bud. ' Essex Norra. 

Sept. lst, ’34. 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
EVILS WHICH MAY BE REMEDIED. 

I nave long believed that no class of citizens 
was more exempt from perplexities and difficul- 
ties than farmers, and yet there are evils to which 
many of them are subject. These, however, may 
be lessened, if not entirely removed. To effect 
this would have a tendency to increase and pre- 
serve that good feeling which ought to subsist in 
neighborhoods, 

INSUFFICIENT LINE FENCES. 

It is said that ** good fences make good neigh- 
bors.” Although this is not the only essential, it 
is by no means asmall one. Cattle and horses 
will soon find a low or a weak place in a fence. 
That part of the fence belongs to A. yet when 
his grain is injured he complains that his neigh- 
bor’s cattle are unruly, and admits an unkind 
feeling. In vain is he told that the fence belongs 
to him, and ought to be strengthened—he is too 
busy to attend to it. B. is careful to make his 
part of the line fence good, and often entreats 
his neighbor to repair his part also, but in vain. 
The cattle again trespass, and destroy much grain 
—an open rupture is ‘the consequence.—Have 
not many of the readers of the Farmer such 
neighbors as A! Every Farmer is bound in jus- 
tice to make his part of the line fence a complete 
protection against cattle. 

BORROWING AND LENDING FARMING IMPLEMENTS. 

A disposition to be accommodating is charac- 
teristic of good farmers. Even those who are 
best supplied with farming implements, may oc- 
casionally want an additional article. This des- 
cription of farmers seldom borrow, are careful to 
return the article at the time appointed, and in as 
good order as they received it. My remarks 
are designed for a different class. Some have 
hardly an implement in a condition for use, and 
depend for years on borrowing of their neighbors. 
The owners when they need them have to send 
for them, or if returned, find them unfit for use 
without repairs. I know a farmer of this descrip- 
tion who has money at interest, but who has not 
had for years some of the most necessary im- 
plements, nor has he had a small wagon or a 
whole bag. His family must occasionally ride to 
the village, they must send to the mill, and he must 
cultivate his farm! but if he can effect all these 
without expense, he may annually add to the 
amount at interest. This is gross injustice and 
begets unpleasant feelings in the minds of those 
who have to endure it. Common justice requires 
that every farmer who can afford it, should be 
provided with a complete set of good farming im- 
pliments, bags, grindstone, &c. 

COLTS, CATTLE, SHEEP, HOGS, RUNNING AT LARGE. 

When much of this country was unenclosed, 
and the farmers had but little land cleared, it was 
allowable to permit creatures to run at large, but 
this is no longer the case. Humanity to animals re- 
quires that we should keep no more than our 
farms will well support, and I think that interest 
requires it also. Justice certainly demands it. 

Many farmers are in the practice of turning a 
drove of young cattle into the road early in the 
spring. The scanty picking does not satisfy them, 
and hunger if it will not’ break through stone 
walls, will often induce the poor, half starved ani- 
mals to break through a rail fence, into a field of 
luxuriant wheat or grass. Is this justice? or is it 
calculated to promote harmony in neighorhoods ? 
When a gate or bars communicating with the road 





is left open for a few minutes, these poor crea- 
tures or a drove of hogs are sure to enter.—But 
besides this annoyance, our roadsides are much 
defaced by the rooting of hogs. I consider it the 
duty of every farmer to keep no more stock than 
can be subsisted on his farm, and there to confine 
them. Those who are unwilling to do this should 
remove to the border of one of the western prairies. 


DOGS. 


I consider dogs not only useless, but a great 
nuisance. When sent to drive hogs out of a corn- 
field, they generally cause greater damage than 
the hogs would.have done. Good fences would 
prevent the necessity of keeping them for that 
use. In vain do farmers go to the expense of pro- 
curing the finest Saxony or Merino sheep, if their 
neighbors, many of them not worth a cent, are 
permitted to keep a pack of prowling, sheep-kill- 
ing dogs. And who possessed of a spark of good 
feeling, would wish to keep an animal about his 
premises, that is a terror to every female or child 
approaching the house? Damage is frequently 
sustained by travellers, in consequence of dogs 
running out and springing at their horses. The 
amount of injury in person and property in one 
year, is greater than the value of all the dogs in 
country. These considerations should induce ev- 
ery good citizen to do all in his power, by exam- 
ple and precept, to abate this nuisance. 

Onrario. 





MANURE. 

Artuur Youne took five equal portions of a 
field, one portion of which he manured with dry 
cut straw ; a second with straw soaked five hours 
with fresh urine; a third with straw soaked in 
like manner fifteen hours; a fourth with straw 
soaked three days ; and to the fifth portion he ap- 
plied nothing. The whole was tilled alike and 
sowed with grain. The product in grain of the 
first was thirty-nine, of the second fifty, of the 
third sixty-three, of the fourth one hundred and 
twenty-six, and of the undunged portion nine. 
In weight of grain and straw, the product of the 
several portions, in the order above named, were 
found to be 100, 120, 130, 300, and 48. This 
experiment affords a pretty conclusive demonstra- 
tion of the value of vegetable matter as food for 
plants, and particularly of the fertility imparted 
by the urine of animals, which latter to us is gener- 
erally lost toall useful purposes. It indicates the 
propriety of so constructing our cattle yards and 
stable floorings as to concentrate this liquid, and 
where there is no cistern to retain it, of applying 
straw and other litter to absorb it ere it is wasted. 
Another fact is worth noting—the rotting process 
took place wholly in the soil—the fertility was in- 
duced by long manure, and the liquids which it 
held—and not by muck.— Genesee Recorder. 





From the Baltimore Farmer & Gardener. 
CORNSTALK FODDER. 


Tue subject of cornstalk fodder must this year 
be one of great interest to the farmer. In our last 
paper we gave the account of an experiment insti- 
tuted for the purpose of testing the effects of cut- 
ting off the top of the stalk before the grain has 
arrived at a state of maturity ; and the result prov- 
ed that an entire loss of twenty per cent. was sus- 
tained in consequence of the practice. We ac- 
companied this calculation with some observations 
tending to show from reasoning on the physiologi- 
cal and known laws of vegetation, that this calcu- 





lation was correct. Had the stalks at the same 
time been taken off at the ground, instead of be- 
ing cut above the ear, we have no doubt but the 
loss in the crop would have been less. We know 
that buckwheat when cut has many grains which 
are but barely formed, yet the sap contained in the 
stalk proceeds on its course, and nourishes the 
grain, and we find that young grains are brought 
to perfection after being cut. The same thing 
would take place in corn if cut at the root instead 
of being taken off above the ear. 

Any one may satisfy himself, merely by his 
own taste, that the portion of stalk below the ear 
contains much more saccharine matter than the 
upper part, which is saved by topping, and this 
fact is corroborated by the experience of the wri- 
ter of this article. He kept three horses and 
twelve cows in this way. The 12 milch cows 
were kept in stalls—18 bushels of the stalks, cut 
in a horse power cutting box, were every morn- 
ing put into a trunk having a false bottom six inch- 
es from the true bottom—half a bushel of Indian 
meal was mixed as equally as possible through 
the stalks. The 6 inch space between the true 
bottom of the trunk, which was perforated with 


holes to admit the steam through, was divided in- ~ 


to two apartments by a transverse partition, and 
contained a small portion of water. Into the up- 
per apartment, for one end was a little elevated, 
was put 4 qts. of flaxseed every morning, and in- 
to this water was admitted steam from a steam 
engine. The stalks, meal and flaxseed were all 
cooked in this way, in about one hour and a half 
after the steam had commenced passing over. 
The water in which the flaxseed was steeped, was 
formed into a jelly, was drawn off and poured 
over the stalks before feeding away to the cattle. 
The second morning the portion of seed that had 
been steeped the day before was drawn down to 
the lower apartment, and replaced with 4 qts. 
more of seed, and the first portion of seed after 
the second steeping, was taken with the jelly, and 
poured over the stalks to be given to the cows. 
We have before shown the tendency of steaming 
food, to convert the mucilage, starch and gummy 
matter into sugar. 

Thus each cow had daily of meal 1 qt. 14 gill; 
of flaxseed 14 gill; of stalks one bushel and a 
half. With this feed the cows were kept in full 
flow of milk, and when dry were in good con- 
dition for the butcher. 

The cream from their milk made as good and 
as yellow butter as was made in the summer from 
white clover and orchard grass pasture. 





INOCULATING CHEESE. 


Wuar will the ingenuity of man not contrive ? 
A method has been discovered of inoculating 
cheese: or, in other words, of transplanting the 
character of an old cheese into a new one. This 
rather curious scheme is brought forward as a 
communication to the Agricultural Journal for 
March, by John Robinson, Esq. Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. “If it be required,” 
says he, **to communicate to a new cheese the 
flavor and appearance of an old one, it may be 
done by the insertion in the new cheese of por- 
tions of the old one containing blue mould. The 
little scoop which is used in taking samples of 
cheese is a ready made means of performing the 
operation, by interchanging ten or a dozen of the 
rolls which it extracts, and placing them so as to 
disseminate the germ of the blue mould all over 
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the cheese. A new Stilton cheese treated in this 
way, and well covered up from the air for a few 
weeks, becomes thoroughly impregnated with the 
mould, and generally with a flavor hardly to be 
distinguished from the old one, I have sometimes 
treated half a Lancashire cheese in this way, and 
have left the other half in its natural state, and 
have been much amused with the remarks of my 
friends on the striking superiority of the English 
over the Scotch one.” If this ingenious plan be 
found really successful on repeated trials by others, 
Mr. Robinson will deserve our thanks for bringing 
it forward. 





BUTTER 
—Seasonep with brown sugar and saltpetre, in 
place of common salt, is said to be much supe- 
rior to that prepared in the common mode. Sixty 
firkins, prepared in this manner, lately command- 
ed a considerable advance in the Waterford mar- 
ket. 





A TRIED RECEIPT FOR BURNS. 

Keer on hand a saturated solution of alum (four 
ounces in a.quart of hot water), dip a cotton cloth 
in this solution, lay it immediately on the burn. 
As soon as it shall have become hot dry, replace 
it by another, and thus continue it as often as it 
dries, which it will, at first, do very rapidly. The 
pain immediately ceases, and in twenty-four hours 
under this treatment the wound will be healed, 
especially if the solution be applied before the blis- 
ters are formed. The astringent and drying qual- 
ity of the alum completely prevents them. The 
deepest burns, those caused by boiling water, 
drops of melted phosphorus, gunpowder, fulmi- 
nating powder, &c. have all been cured by this 
specific.—Middletown Sentinel. 





CHLORINE GAS. 


Tue following instruction for extracting Chlo- 
rine Gas, and purifying the air, is taken from a 
pamphlet written by Dr. Sanders of Edinburgh, 
and it is strongly recommended to householders by 
the Board of Health ; at the cost of a shilling a 
week families may protect themselves from Chol- 
era—Four parts by weight, or eight parts by 
measure, common sea salt; one of deutoxyde of 
manganese, called in the shops manganese—mix 
these together with a stick or staff; add water to 
moisten the mixture thoroughly ; then pour in 
strong sulphuric acid, commonly called oil of vit- 
riol, and stir the mass with a staff. The steams 
will instantly fly up, and in like manner from time to 
time let the acid be added till the fuming will have 
ceased, and let water also be added if the mixture 
has become too consistent. A common herring bar- 
rel sawed through the middle, will make two excel- 
lent tubs ; put the materials into them, and proceed 
as above directed, place one in each narrow lane 
or close, and let the inhabitants open their win- 
dows. In houses where the disease is, a com- 
mon porter tumbler will do very well, and if the 
smell be distinctly perceived, that is enough to be 
Kept up. For each street let one or more tubs 
containing the salt and manganese mixed, be put 
upon a cart, along with a jar full of the oil of vit- 
riol, and a man with a rod in his hand, and his 
back to the wind, and while he is pouring in the 
acid and the steams are rising let the cart move 
slowly along just as carts do when the streets are 
watered, and at acheaper rate than streets are wa- 





tered will cities be saved.—Acadian Recorder. 


AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


BAD AIR. ’ 

ALTHOUGH we are all, from the moment of our 
births, immersed in a fluid which is necessary to 
our existence every moment while we live, yet 
how few of us take the pains to know how and 


why this fluid is necessary to life! Upon the pu- 
rity of air we breathe depends the firm, elastic 
tread of health, the keenness of the appetite, and 
the proper digestion of our food. Sound sleep by 
night, as well as a proper buoyancy abd flow of 
spirits while we are awake, depend likewise upon 
the purity of the air we breathe. The atmosphere 
in its ordinary state, contains two or three constit- 
uent principles, which we should all understand 
in order to know how to judge of good or bad air. 
These principles are called oxygen, nitrogen and 
carbon, which are held in a rarefied state by a 
portion of heat. About 78 parts of nitrogen, about 
21 of oxygen, and one or two per cent. of carbon 
compose the atmosphere in all parts of the earth, 
Oxygen is the lightest, and carbon the heaviest of 
these principles ; oxygen is the chief supporter of 
animal life, while carbon is the proper food of 
vegetables ; oxygen is the proper supporter of 
combustion, while carbon extinguishes combus- 
tion, and will almost instantaneously destroy life. 
From these facts we are authorized to draw the 
following conclusions relative to the art of pre- 
serving health. 

Firstly—Never to suffer a candle or a large fire 
to burn in a bed-room after night; for the process 
of combustion in both cases tends to consume the 
oxygen, which is essential to healthy respirauon, 
and gives out in the place of oxygen, a large pro- 
portion of carbon, which is highly injurious to life. 

Secondly—The practice too common, of placing 
children to sleep on low bedsteads, cannot be too 
much deprecated ; as carbon being the heaviest por- 
tion of the air, is always found nearest the surface. 

In the third place—Bed-rooms should be well 
ventilated during the day, and should generally be 
the largest rooms in the house, instead of being 
the smallest as they generally are. 





MULBERRY TREES. 

Tue successful cultivation of the Chinese Mul- 
berry, Morus Multicaulis, is exceeding even the 
sanguine expectations of its friends. The plants 
which are growing from cuttings in this town, are 
now from four to six feet in height and covered 
with foliage almost as large as cabbage leaves. 
Many of them are eleven inches long and nine 
broad, and some have been seen as large as 11 by 
14. The plant seems adapted by nature for the 
very use to which it is applied, the feeding of Silk 
Worms. It rarely exceeds ten feet in height, 
grows with rapid growth, and puts forth its im- 
mense leaves the moment the stem rises above the 
ground. When propagated from the seed, the 
first year they are not so large as from cuttings. 
But even from the seed they almost stagger credu- 
lity. ‘The Secretary of our Agricultural Society 
has some plants growing about three feet high, 
with leaves eight inches long and six and thrée 
quarters broad. Some plants cultivated by anoth- 
er gentleman from the Chinese seed sown this 
spring, are higher and with leaves even larger, 
and if the season continues favorable, will yet 
measure twelve inches long and nine inches broad. 
The leaves of the common Mulberry every body 
knows are diminutive in size, and compared with 
the Chinese, are not worth cultivation.—JVorth- 
ampton Courier. 
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ON DESTROYING THE INSECTS WHICH IN- 
FEST FRUIT TREES. 

Ir is of the utmost importance to the success 
and general well being of all fruit trees, that they 
he kept perfectly clear from all insects, parasites 
of all sorts, and all extraneous matters. Winter 
is the best season in which to operate for effecting 
this object ; and, with regard to fruit trees trained 
against walls, we ought to commence by loosening 
all of them from the wall, and giving them regular 
and judicious pruning. After this, begin upon 
the main stem, even below the surface of the 
earth, by removing a portion of the soil, and dili- 
gently scape or pare, if the case be such as to re- 
quire it, every part, even to the extremity of each 
branch. Afterwards wash the whole of the wall 
most completely with the following preparation : 
Take strong lime-water, after it has settled into a 
perfectly clear state, (so that none of the lime re- 
mains, farther than what it holds in solution), and 
mix in it about a fourth part of strong tobacco 
liquor ; some soft soap, 1 lb.to a gallon ; and about 
1 Ib. of flour of brimstone,,or of sulphur vivum, 
either will answer: if some black pepper, ground 
very fine, be added, it will be an improvement. 
This preparation will clear the wall most com- 
pletely from every kind of insect. After the trees 
are again dry, have a mixture ready, composed of 
the above ingredients, but in stronger proportions ; 
and, instead of the lime water, use chamber lye, 
or the strong drainage of a farm-yard ; and, lastly, 
thicken it to the consistence of good thick paint, 
with quicklime dissolved in it. Take painter’s 
brushes of different sizes, and coat the trees com- 
pletely over with the mixture, not leaving a chink 
or the axil of a’bud, without working the mixture 
well into it. Use the whitest lime you can get for 
the purpose, that when dry you may readily see 
where the brush has missed. It is best to coat 
every part completely over two or three times, and 
it will kill every thing that is not concealed in the 
bark. In pear trees, the insects of the last class 
are our greatest pest. I wish some one would be 
kind enough to inform us how to get rid of the 
warty pest, which does not, I believe, commit its 
greatest ravages in that state. Will Rusticus of 
Godalming be so kind as to give us the history of 
this destructive insect? I think we have no ene- 
my so resistless as this ; all others fall beneath the 
above dressing. A Farmer anp GARDENER. 





NEW MECHANICAL POWER. 


An ingenious mechanic at Brussels has just ap- 
plied a new power to mechanics, from which great 
results appear to be expected. ‘This new power 
is galvanism. Across a fly-wheel which is to give 
motion to the machine, he has placed a metallic 
bar, previously magnetised by a galvanic pile, and 
within the attraction of two very powerful mag- 
nets. ‘The moment that the bar arrives in a rota- 
tory course at the limit of the attractive power, 
and where it would. necessarily stand still, the ip- 
ventor, by the application of galvanism suddenly 
converts the attractive into a repulsive power, 
which continues the motion in the same direction, 
and by those alternations, well managed, the wheel 
acquires a rapid rotation, ,The experiment is said 
to have been completely successful, and the ma- 
chine worked for a whole hour, 





The first white frost in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton city, was on the 12th inst. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


—Hexp in Fauueil Hall on the 17th, 18th, and 
19th instant, was a splendid display ; surpassing 





the most sanguine anticipations of the friends of 


the Society, and the Amateurs of that rural im- 
provement, in which vature and art combine to 
produce the fairest objects which can decorate 
the splendid abodes of affluence, or the humble re- 
treats of rural felicity. It was a subject of delight- 
ful contemplation to behold the ‘* Crapie or Lis- 
ERTY” converted, as it were, by enchantment, in- 
to the Temple of Flora and the Palace of Pomona. 
The Champions of American Independence, whose 
portraits adorn the walls of the venerated fabric, 
appeared to look with complacence on the efforts 
of the Society to decorate the theatre of their ex- 
ertions, which gave Independence and “National 
Liberty to our common country ; and splendid re- 
alities combined with pleasing reminiscences to 
‘lend enchantment to the scene.” 

The address of Mr. Gray was all which the 
occasion demanded, or which could be anticipated 
by the most ardent friends of Horticulture. The 
sales of Tickets of admission produced $775, and 
the sales of Fruits and Flowers about $125. 


-FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 
Contributed in aid of the Exhibition at Faneuil 


Hall, Sept. 17, 18, 19, 1834. 


From Co}. T. H. Perkins, Brookline, (by Wm. 
H. Cowing), Black Hamburg, White do., White 
Muscat of Alexandria, St. Peters, Black Prince, 
Muscat of Lunil, White Frontignac, Grisly Fron- 
tignac, Flame colored Tokay, White Chasselas 
or Sweet Water, White do. of Frontignac, Fron- 
tignac, Constantia of Byzant, and Isabella Grapes. 
A large basket of superb Peaches and Nectarines. 

Hon. John Lowell, Roxbury—White Pitmaster 
Cluster Grape, a new seedling, very hardy and 
early, just imported, White Hamburg Grape, and. 
a basket of ripe Figs. 

Hon. Richard Sullivan, Brookline—Bartlett 
Pears; Black Hamburg Grapes ; and fine Nutmeg 
Melon. 

Z. Cook, Jr., Esq., Boston—Bartlett Pears. 

John Prince, Esq., Jamaica Plains—French 
Red, Hubbardston Nonesuch, Reinette du Canada, 
Court pendu gris, Mela Carla, Ribstone Pippin, 
Buckman’s Pearmain and Blue Pearmain Apples. 
Bloodgood’s Yellow Winter, Fulton, Andrews, 
Bon Chretien, Catillac, Long Green, Beurie du 
Roi, and Dr. Hart’s Fear. 

Micah H. Ruggles, Fall River—Wilbur Pear, 
(very fine). 

Elijah Vose, Dorchester—Capiaumont, Urba- 
niste, Bartlett, Passe Colmar, Lewis, Wilkinson, 
and Mouille Bouche Pears. Red Callville, and 
Spice Apples. Rock, Persian, Pine Apple, and 
Green flesh Cantaleup Melons. Royal Purple, 
Chasselas, and White Chasselas Grapes. Grosse 
Mignoun, and Morris White Peaches. 

Samuel Pond, Cambridge—Red Siberian Crab 
Apples. Bartlett, Capiaumont, and Andrews 
Pears. Seminac and Yellow Egg Plums. Green 
Catharine Peaches. Golden and White Chasselas 
Grapes. Citron Melon (for preserves), Nutmeg 
Melons. Three Bottles Wine, made from the Is- 
abella Grape. 


E. M. Richards, Dedham—Red Juneating and 
Benoni Apples. Long Green, Gris Bonne and 
Harvard Pears (2 baskets each). 

Capt. John Mackay, Weston—Hawthorndean 
Apples (4 baskets). Seckle Pears (4 baskets, very 
fine). Yellow Melacoton Peaches (2 baskets). 
Citron Melons. 

Joseph Balch, Roxbury—Pumpkin Sweeting 
aud Hawthorndean Apples. Heathcot Pear. 

James Reed, Roxbury—Noblesse Peaches (on 
branches). Black Hamburg Grapes. Jacques, 
Large Rareripe or Melacoton Peaches (beautiful 
and superb). 

Marshall P. Wilder, Dorchester—Iron Pears, 
and 2 baskets of Pears to be named. Sweet Wa- 
ter Grapes, Isabella Grapes. 

M. R. and E. Marsh—Porter Apples. Cushing, 
Fall Bon Chretien, Seckle, and Bartlett Pears. 

N. E. Glines, Boston—Apples, name unknown. 

Wm. E. Otis & Co. Boston—Apples, name un- 
known. 

John A. Kenrick, Newton——Nonesuch, Hub- 
bardston, Newton, aud Ribstone Pippiu Apples. 
Kenrick’s Heath, Red and Yellow Rareripe, Car- 


olina, Kennedy Clingstone, Jacques and White 
Peaches. Nectarine (name unknown), Capiau- 


inont Pears. 

George Pierce, Charlestown—Porter Apples, 
Philadelphia Pippins. 

C. Cowing, Roxbury—Bartlett Pears. 
Melacoton Peaches. 

E. Breed, Esq.—Brown Beurre, Brocas Bur- 
gimoute Pears. 

Cheever Newhall——Bartlett, Bleeker’s Meadow 


11 Red 








and Bon Chretien Pears. ‘ 

Dr. S. A. Shurtleff, Pemberton’s Hill, Boston— 
St. Michel’s Pear (3 baskets). Seckle, Russette 
d’ Rheim, Gausels or Brocas Bergamotte, White 
Chasselas Grapes (open culture). Red Rareripe 
Peach. . 

Samuel Sweetser, 
Bon Chretien Pear. 

Thomas Mason, Charlestown—Royal George, 
Belgarde and Royal Kensington Peaches. Elnige 
and Brighon (native) Nectarines. Black Hamburg 
Lombardy, Black St. Peters, Red Hamburg, and 
White Sweetwater Grapes. 

Benjamin V. French, Esq. Boston——Nonesuch, 
Black of Cox and Double Flowering Chinese Ap- 
ples. Bartlet Tillington and Beurre Marun 
Pears. Arabian Cabbage. 

Jacob Tidd, Roxbury—2 clusters nice Grapes, 
one weighing 6 1-2 lbs., and one 5 Ibs. And 2 
Long Water Melons. 

Messrs. Wiuships, Brighton—Jacques, Cutter’s 
Yellow and Royal Peaches. 

E. Bartlett—Wax Peaches, a fine variety. Bart- 
lett Pears, and other varieties. 

Hamilton Davidson, Charlestown—Belgarde 
Peach. 2 Seckle Pears. 

Mr. T. Bigelow, ee 
Peaches, superb. 

Charles Taylor, Dorchester—Black Hamburg 
Grapes (a large basket). 

Messrs. Hovey—Bartlett and Johonnet Pears. 
Noblesk Peach. Semiana Plum. White Chas- 
selas and Black Hamburg Grapes (cultivated in 
Pots). 

J. T. Wheelwright—Solanum Melongena, Pur- 
ple and White. 

D. L. Jones, Gardener to James Arnold, Esq., 
New Bedford—Black Hamburg Grapes (a fine 
specimen). Also, a Rustic Chair, presented to 


Cambridgeport—Rushmore 


Charlotte 


the Society. 
Plum. 

Benjamin Gigger, Waltham—o; range Cling. 
stone Peaches (excellent). 

R. Ward, Roxbury—Bartlett Pears, longest Se. 
ckle do. Fat Horse and Lima Beans. 

Jonas Clarke Waltham—Red Rareripe Peaches, 

Charles Smith, Waltham—3 large Watermel- 
ons (one weighed 40 Ibs.) 

David Stone, Waltham—3 large Melons. 

Timothy Corey, Brookline—2 
weighing 20 Ibs. 

J. M. Ives, Salem—New Squash, 

} J. Coolidge, Boston—Harvard and Andrews 
Pears. 
| H. Davenport, Milton—3 baskets Bonechretien 
| Pears. 

J. Hill—Bartlett Pears. 
(excellent). Porter Apples. 

Thomas McCarty—Peaches, 

A. D. Williams—Grapes on vines, and Valpa- 
raiso Squash. 

Saml. G. Perkins—Large Basket containing 
Black Hamburg, Zinfindal, Constantia, Alexea: 
dria, Muscat, White, Muscat of Frontignae, Por- 
tugal, Purple, Oval Grapes. Yellow, Admirable, 
Morris, White, Melter, Pine Apple, Paris Peaches. 

G. W. Ward, Shrewsbury—Apples from a tree 
that never blossoms ; no seed nor core ; 
in bearing 20 years. 

Mr. Davis—Heathecot Pears. 

Mr. 'Tombs—Clingstone Peaches. 

Mr. Belfour, Charlestown—Isabella Grapes, 
open culture, girdled. 

Richard Dascomb, Boston—Mock Oranges. 

Ai TF. Penniman, Boston—White Chasselas 
Grapes. 

W. Oliver, Roxbury—Cornelian Cherry. 

Mrs. J. C. Jones, Boston—Egg Plum. 

Nectarines—a fine specimen from Mr. Mason— 
out door culture, 

Pears—from Mr. John Ciap, of South Reading 
—to be sold on his account. 

Egg Plums (very fine)—from Mrs, J. C. Jones, 
Somerset Place, Boston. 

Messrs. Bartlett, Ward and Hovey, exhibited 
fine Williams, Bonchretien (called Bartlett) Pears. 
Fruit generally was good, considering the unfa- 
vorable season. 4 

For the Committee, 
S. A. Suurrierr, 


Early Lees ‘Anglo and Quee 1 Anne 


Cabbages, each 





Red Ripe Peaches 


has been 


Chairman. 





{(>-The Report of the committee on the Mount 
Auburn Garden and Cemetery, was received too 
late for insertion in this week’s Farmer. 








ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

The annual Cattle Show for the county of Middlesex 
will be held this year at Concord, on the 8th of October 
next. The address will be delivered by Luther Law- 
rence of Lowell. 


The Boston and Worcester Rail Road was opened on 
Saturday, to Hopkinton, a distance of 25 miles from Bos- 
ton. We learn from the Daily Advertiser that a large 
number of gentlemen went from Boston to Hopkinton, 
where they were met by others from Worcester, and cel- 
ebrated the event by partaking of a “bountiful repast,” 
and by other demonstrations suitable to the occasion. 


Murder. A man was murdered on Sunday night, in 
Albany, N. Y., having had his skull broken with a club 





in the hands of Dan Riley, who has been committed. 
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VOL. XIII, NO. 11 87 
— 
Mr. Jacob Sheets, of Staunton, Va. was killed in a . GREEN HOUSE GLASS. PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
well into which he had descended, by the accumulation | _ 200 boxes very thick—for sale by LORING & KUPFER, | — 
é No 10 Merchant’s Row. Im sep 3 t= Fnom TO 
of foul air. ’ | APPLEs,russets, . .. + + + ,barrel , 200 : 4 
Disaster at Jerusalem. From 15,000 to 20,000 pilgrims yes DUTCH CLOVER. ete any egg bushel | pl 10 00 
assembled recently, in the Church of the Holy Sepul- oe 4 o-tngd ae, at the New England Seed Store, ‘Cargo, aes ee er “ 7 50\| 8 00 
chre, waiting many hours for the appearance of the holy _ 1000 Ibs. White Dutch Clover in prime order, and far supe- - per)? “NEPAL Pe SPS 8" jist 6 = 6 2 
fire, when the crowd rushed at once towards the Sepul- | rior to American Seeds, at re:luced prices. sep 3 aooee ae temey | ahs ain ae” 15 17 
chre, and vast numbers of torches being suddenly light- CHEESE, new ao, roe “ 8 9 
BLACK SEA WHEAT. ’ ‘kimmed ynilk « eae 
ed, inflamed the atmosphere to such a degree, contamina- 6 Ne ata tg . : . skimmed milk, . ° 
Jaaaiaa ‘ For Sate, 25 bushels of this valuable variety of Winter FEATHERS, northern, geese,. - - “ 40 45 
ted as it was by the breath of the multitude, who had | Wheat, of which an account may be found in N. E. Farmer, southern, geese,. + - “ 35; 40 
thronged the place during the night, that some hundreds | vol. xi, page 118. GEO. C. BARRETT, Fiax,American,. . . . . » . | pound 9 10 
* ‘ : * ‘i . ) New Eugland Seed Store. FLAXSEED,. . LiF bushel] 1 25; 1 37 
of persons lost their lives, and the remainder, including S 4 , one ee : p44 
j ORR a FLour, Genesee, cash. barre] | 5 62) 5 75 
Ibrahim Pacha, escaped out of the building with great JUST PUBLISHED, Baltimore, Howard str. new “¥ 5 50) 5 75 
difficulty. The TEMPERANCE FAMILY ALMANAC, for 1835, Baltimore, wharf,(none) - | 5 694 
and for sale in any quantity, at the office of the New Euglaud Biicians pone oe eS ats ” | oushel 72. 73 
FARM FOR SALE AT AUCTION. Farmer—price 6 cts. single, $3 per hundred. AIN, VO "couiare pollen’. ns 63 70 
WILL be sold at Puptic Auction on WEDNESDAY, mie a ly site be ‘ 68} 69 
the TWENTY-NINTH day of October next, at’ Two o’cLocK PATENT CLOVER HULLING MILL. Rye, Northern, . .. . “ 68 70 
iv the afternoon, upon the premises, all that Farm which be-| Rittenhouse’s Improved Hulling Machine, for hand or horse Barley, es et * 66 65 
longed to Asa Parker, Esq. late of Jaffrey, deceased, situated |power. This machine, invented by Robert Rittenhouse, is Oats, Northern, . (prime) sad 38 40 
in the north-easterly part of said Jatirey, estimated to contain | found to be one of the most improved machines for the pur-| Hay, best English, a te ton | 20 YO! 91 00 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY acres, more or less—bounded | pose, that has been invented. It is supposed that one man Eastern screwed, . . . « / 13 00) 14 00 
north on Peter Davis aud the highway ; east on Joseph Saun- | will readily bull and clean from five to six bushels per day.— Hard pressed, . . . . ” 14 00) 15 00 
ders, the highway and land of the children of Ande Holmes ; | The above machines are for sale at the Agricultural Ware-|] Honry,. . . . . « « « « + | gallon 40 50 
south on ‘he children of said Holmes and Samuel Patrick ; and | house, Nos. 5! and 52 North Market street, and also rights for | Hors, Ist quality (uncertain) . . | pound 
west on Joseph Hodge, Levi Fisk and others. . | towns, counties, and states may be had. Sep. 10. 2d quality ”.:6> wale “: 10 12 
Said Farin is well worthy the attention of purchasers, having LaRD, Boston, Istsort, . . . . | pound 8 84 
upon it a Dwelling House of two stories, two Barns, and other CORN ‘ Southern, Istsort,. . . . “ 7 3B 
convenient buildings, is well wooded and watered, suitably di- sat CUTTERS. 1 , LEATHER, Slaughter,sole,. . . “ 17 19 
vided iuto Tillage, Mowing and Pasturing—and is valuable as This implement, though a common article, is one of the “ upper, . . Ib. 10 12 
a stock, or sheep farm. most handy aud useful tools that is used on a farm. A few Dry Hide, sole. J A poun 15 17 
There are also upon it three or four hundred thrifty young | very superior cast steel may be had at the Agricultural Ware- “ upper, y ; Ib. 18 20 
MULBERRY TREES, so that the purchaser cau immediately | house. Likewise—Cast Steel Corn Forks, for loading corn Philadelphia, sole, pound 25 28 
inake arrangements to commence the manufacture of Silk. in the field. Sep. 10. Baltimore,sole, . . . “ 92 4 
The right of dower of the widow, and the shares of all the Lime, bestsort. . @ . oe cask 95 98 
heirs, will be sold together, and a complete title given, and the APPLE PARING MACHINE. Pork, Mass. inspec.,extraclear, . | barrel | 17 00) 18 00 
farm will be offered entire, or in Jots that may best suit pur-| Willis’ Improved Apple Paring Machine is found to be very et A... ae “ 13 06 
chasers. : handy and useful for paring apples, pears, &c., is very simple Bone, middlings, , . a 
A small part of the purchase money will be required on the | i its construction, and is used with great expedition. Those |SgEps, Herd’sGrass,. . . . . | bushel| 2 37) 2 50 
exceution of the deed—for the residue, a credit will be given | who are in the daily habit of using apples will find this imple- Red Top, northern, i 75 87 
on mortgage, if desired, ment very convenient and useful. Sep. 10. Red Clover, northern, . , | pound 8 9 
EDMUND PARKER, Guardians for the White Dutch Honeysuckle “ 25 31 
ite . Ly tered ja ag ETT,$ Minor Heirs. 500 PIECES ENGLISH MERINOS. Tatitow,tried,. .... .. | Cw 700) 750 
a flint sactineetint ELIAB STONE BREWER, has received from New York | Wook. prime.or Saxony Fleeces, | | | Sol Be 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. and will be opened on Monday morning, 500 pieces English da: 64n” da “ 38 42 
z d ; Merinos, of superior quality and colors, being the entire im- d 1-2 , “ 35 40 
Tue members of this Society are hereby notified that an ad- } portation of one of the first importing Houses in the country, nae “4 eed te 39 35 
— meeting will be held at their Hall in Market Street, on | and in anticipation of the season, will be sold at least 25 per do. 1-4 and common ‘a 38 40 
aturday next, the 27th inst. at 11 o’clock ; at which time the | cent. lower than they can be afforded in the Autumn. Native washed, . . . + ¥ 50 55 
Committee appointed at the last meeting, to nominate suitable aug 13 6tis 414, Washington-street. s. bee superfine, . Fe 40 42 
persons to be elected officers of the Society for the ensuing os Lambs, . + .« i an 33 
year will make their report. , : BLACK CURRANT WINE. = — me “  So¥ 2° e ‘ oF 
_ The Society is also hereby notified that a meeting thereof! 4 Ew Bottles of this wine, so highly esteemed by all ac-| . =~ i a a» ihe “ 35 40 
for the choice of officers for tbe ensuing year, will be held at} |: 5 salah tie enediictoel te ngggg, aid ther Ge stopinoing,. - -« 
ainted with its medicinal properties, just received by G£O-| sourhern pulled wool is generally 


the old Common Council Room in the County Court House, 
Court Square (between Schoo! and Court Streets), on Satur- 
day the 4th of October at 11 o’clock. 

sep 24 ROBERT T. PAINE, Recording Secretary. 





FOREST TREES, 

WM. MANN, Bangor, Me. will execute orders in the most 
faithful manner for the following kinds, viz. 

Arbor Vitri or White Cedar, Ash, all varieties, 

Mountain Ash or Roundwood, Basswood or Tulip Tree, 

Birch, all varieties, American Elm, 

Hlackmetae Larch or Juniper, Hornbeam, 

Hemlock, Maple, all varieties, 

Pine, different varieties, Spruce, &c. &c. 
All who are desirous of procuring a quantity will find it for 
their interest betore buying elsewhere to write per mail stating 
the kinds, quantities, the manner in which to be packed, &c. 
&e. and terms and particulars will be given. 

Orders if more convenient may be left with Mr. GEO. C. 
BARRETT, of the Agricultural Warehouse, where prices 
current may be seen. 8w sept 24 





FOREST TREES. 

THE subscriber having had several years experience in 
gg Forest Trees, tenders his services to the publit in 

at line. 

He is ready at any time to execute orders for the deciduous 
and evergreen trees common to the county of Kennebec. 

Arbor Vile, Spruce, Fur, Pine, Hemlock, Larch, Ash, Ma- 
ple, Basswood, Mountain Ash, Tree Cranberry, (a very pretty 
shrub) form a_ part of the Catalogue of trees and shrubs which 
he is in the practice of obtaining. 

Direet to ZACHEUS GOLDSMITH, Gardiner, Me. 

Gardiner, Me. August 20th, 1834. 6w. 8.17 








WHITE MULBERRY SEED. 
Just received White Mulberry Seed, of the growth of 1834 
saved expressly for the New England Seed Establishment. 
GEO. C, BARRETT. 


- Barrett, 51 and 52 North Market street. aug 13 | 5 ets. less per Ib. 








FRUIT TREES. _— a 
OrnaMENTAL TREES, ROSES, FLOWER- PROVISION MARKET 

ING PLANTS, &c. Nursery of WILLIAM 

KENRICK in Newton, 54 miles from Boston RETAUL PRICES. 











by the City Mills, and 4a mile fromthe Worcester | tyams. northern, . + + + pound 93 10 
Rail Road. “ gouthern, ‘ o* ste ey epaetude S Aas 8 y 
A rare collection of Fruit trees, Trees and shrubs of orna- Pork, wholehogs, . - + + « « “6 63 7 
ment, Roses, Dahlias, &c. This Nursery now covers com-| PoutTry, (uncertain) . ‘es id 
pactly, the most part of 18 acres ; and includes of Trees and! Burtrer, (tub). . .. 3. + «se sé 14 17 
plants in different stages of growth, from two to three hundred lump, — a) ach 7 20| 25 
thousand. Ofnew celebrated Pears alone, 150 kinds, a part of | Eaas,. ; dozen 16 17 
which having been already proved in ourclimate, are espec- | PoTaToks, bushel 37 50 
ially recommeneed. Of Peaches, a Capita) Collection, for | CipER, (new,) barrel | 2 00 


extensive numbers and fine kinds—Apples—Cherries—Plums | 
—Nectarines—-A pricots—Almonds—-Quinces—-Grape Vines | es an 
—Currants—Raspberries—Gooseberries—Strawberries—Figs,, BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Sept. 22, 1854. 
&e.—Selections from the best varieties known. Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Pagriot. 


Morus Mutrticautis, on New CHINESE MULBERRY, so} Dale ¥ t : 
celebrated for the food of ikwasee. ? 4 At Market 820 Beef Cattle, 1210 Stores, 3200 sheep, and 








F eeemnth doe tone 
Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 hardy —_ ~~ se Catt Op ogee 
and China varieties ; from numerous importations, and first! . PRICES. Beef € attle—Beef Cattle generally were not 


rate sources. White Flowering Horse Chesnuts, Weeping | of so good quality as they were last weet ee vs saine 

Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Venetian Su- | prices were obtained for¢ may ove eA thi a8 pe semep 

mach, Altheas, Honevsuckies, Azaleas, &c. &c.—in all, of | ee at475 a5; got ov es OU; thin’ av io 

Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties. OfHerbace-| Working Oxen.—Sales $45, 50, 58, 70 and 80. 

ous flowering Plants, 50 choice varieties, inclucing the finest! Cows and Calves —Suales 20, 23, 27 and $30: 

kinds of Ponies, and 100 splendid varieties of Doubie Dahlias, | Stores —Yeailings 5 a 9; two years old, 9 a 15; three 
Gentlemen are invited to forward their orders early in Au- years old 19 a 25. 


Address Sheep—Lot of ordinary at 1 42; middling at 150, 1 62, 


tumn, being an excellent season for transplanting. 
; ‘ P MEE Nees ‘  scantad-$- ar c 
to WILLIAM KENRICK, Newrow. Trees, &c. delivered in 175 and 2; better qualities {many of which were wethers at 


Boston free of charge for transportation, and suitably packed 

5 ae *| 2,917, 233 and 2 75. 
and from thence when ordered duly forward#d, by land or sea. | ~’ au 
Or orders will receive the same attention if left with Gro. C. 
BaRRETT, who is agent, at his seed store and New England 


Swine—Sales rather dull, and prices much reduced. Sev- 
eral lots half barrows ot 4and 4 1-4¢. lots sold at 31-2 for 
sows and 4 1-2 for barrows; at retail 41-2 a5 for sows, and 
5 1-2 a6 for barrows. 








Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston. 
Catalogues gratis on application. Je 25 
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MISCELLANY. 


From the Nantucket Inquirer. 
MY FIRST JACKNIFE. 

I rEMEMBER it well! Its horn handle, so smooth 
and semi-transparent, glowing with the unmean- 
ing but magic word, ‘ Bunkum ; and the blade 
significantly inviting you to the test, by the two 
monosyllables ‘try me.’ I united the character- 
istic recommendation on the haft and invitation 
on the blade into a small couplet, which as near 
as I can recollect ran thus— 

‘ Bunkum’ on the handle, 
‘Try me’ on the blade! 
If by the word on the handle you were impelled 
to believe that the article abounded in bumps of 
self esteem, your ideas would at once be correct- 
ed by the blade, which, conscious of intrinsic 
merit, called upon you promptly to test its supe- 
riority: an union of modest assurance and assured 
modesty, which I humbly recommend to all who 
are their own trumpeters. 

I know not how it is, but I never could take 
half the comfort in any thing which I have since 
possessed that I took in this said jacknife: I earn- 
ed it myself, and there I had a feeling of indepen- 
dence ; it was bought with my own money, not 
teased out of a kind uncle, or still kinder father— 
money that I had silently earned on the afternoons 
of those days set apart for Boys from time imme- 
morial, therein to amuse themselves and annoy 
their mothers. 

Yes! with a spirit of persevering industry and 
self-denial at which I now wonder, but of a kind 
the tendency of which I do not doubt has had its 
effect in the formation of many an exalted charac- 
ter, (from such trivial causes so great effects arise, ) 
I went every afternoon during ‘berry time,’ and 
picked the ripened fruit, with eagerness, for my 
heart was in my task, s 

I sold my berries, and carefully reserving the 
proceeds shortly accumulated enough to purchase 
the treasure for which I so eagerly longed. I 
went to one of the village stores, and requested 
‘the conscientious dealer in tape and molasses to 
show me his jacknives ; but he—seeing I was only 
a boy, thinking that, like many others who had 
bothered him before with the same requests, mere- 
ly meant to amuse myself in looking at the nicest, 
and wishing it was mine—told me not to plague 
him with any nonsense while “he was mixing 
liquor for the gentlemen.’ 

I turned with indignation ; but felt the inward 
‘comfort of a man who has confidence in his own 
resources, and knows he has the power in bis 
hands. I quietly jingled the money in my pockets, 
and went to the opposite store, which I believe 
wala temperance establishment, for I saw no re- 
ceptacles of poison, marshalled before me cocked 
and primed for the business of destruction, 

[ asked for jacknives, and was shown a lot fresh 
from the city, which were temptingly laid down 
before me, and left for me to select from, while 
the trader went to another part of his store to 
please an older customer. I looked over them. I 
opened them, I breathed upon the blades, shut 
them again ; one was too hard to open, another 
had no spring; finally, however, after examining 
them with all the judgment which in my opinion 
the extent of the investment required, I selected 
one with a hole through its handle—and after a 
dissertation with the: owner upon jacknives in 
general and this one in particular, upon hawk-bill 
and dagger blades; and handles, iron, bone, and 








buck-horn, I succeeded in closing a satisfactory 
negotiation for it. 

And here let me refer once more to my consci- 
entious dealer. who could not leave his dram- 
drinking friends to serve me. He sold his poison 
to the two gentlemen, and charged it on account, 
as they with a commendable economy thought of 
interest and would not pay ready cash ; but the 
profit upon all they consumed was less than half the 
sum he would have gained by the sale of the jac- 
knife ; so clearly do those who ‘ mix liquor for 
gentlemen’ mistake their true interest. 

I took the instrument I had purchased.—I felt 
a sudden expansion of my boyish frame! It was 
my world! I deposited it carefully in my pocket, 
among other valuables, twine, pipe-stems, slate 
pencils, &c. I went home, I showed it to my 
mother ; I displayed it to my father; I told them 
how long I had toiled for it, and how eagerly I 
had spent time which others had allotted to play, 
to possess myself of my treasure. 

My father gently chid me for not telling him of 
my wants ; but boy as I was, I observed his glis- 
tening eye turn affectionately to my mother, and 
then to ine, and I thought his manly form seemed’ 
to straighten up and he to lobk prouder—at any 
rate he came to me, and patting my curly head 
told me that there was no object in life, which was 
reasonably to be desired, that honesty, self-denial, 
well directed industry, and perseverance, would 
not place within my reach; and if through life I 
carried the spirit of independent exertion into 
practice, which I had displayed in the matter of 
the jacknife, I should be, that grand hobby-horse 
of little boys, a Great Man. 

From that moment I was a new lad; I had dis- 
covered that I could rely upon myself; I took my 
jacknife, and many a time while cutting the wal- 
nut saplings for my bow, or the straight pine for 
my arrow, or carving my mimic ship, did I muse 
upon those words of my father, so deeply are the 
kind expressions of a judicious parent engraven on 
the heart and memory of boyhood. 

My knife was my constant companion; it was 
my carpenter, my ship builder, my toy manufac- 
turer, my factotum ; it wag out upon all occasions, 
never amiss, and always ‘ handy ; and as I valued 
it I never Jet it part from my neck, around which 
I slung it, attached by a cord braided for me by 
my sister, I own my selfishness: I would divide 
my apples among my playmates, my whole store 
of marbles was at their service, they might knock 
my bats, kick my football as they chose ;—but I 
had no community of enjoyments in my jacknife. 
Its possession was connected in my mind with 
something so exclusive, that I could not permit 
another to take it for a moment from me. I have 
never, but once, felt such a sensation since. That 
once was when boyhood had given place to youth- 
ful manhood ; and I had dared to pour forth the 
feelings of my heart, and open the fountains of 
my affection, to one who has since proved worthy 
of my devotion. Oh! there is a wild and deli- 
cious luxury in one’s boyish anticipations and 
youthful day dreams. 

If however the use of my jacknife afforded me 
pleasure, the abstract idea of its possession was no 
less a source of enjoyment. I was for the time 
being, a little prince among my fellows; a perfect 
monarch! Let no one exclaim against aristocracy; 
were we all pecuniarily equal to day, there would 
be an aristocracy tomorrow ; talent, judgment, 





skill, tact, industry, perseverance, will place some 


on the top, while the contrary attributes will place 
others at the bottom of Fortune’s ever revolving, 
ever restless wheel ! 

The mechanic is an aristocrat if he excels in 
his vocation ; the ploughman is an aristocrat if he 
turns a better and a straighter furrow than his 
neighbor: the poorest poet is an aristocrat if he 
writes more feelingly, in a purer language and 
with a more euphonic jingle than his contempora- 
ries; the fisherman is an aristocrat if he wields 
his harpoon with more skill and hurls it with a 
deadlier energy than his messmates, or has even 
learned to fix his bait more alluringly on his barb- 
ed hook. And the pedagogue is the veriest aris- 
tocrat in creation; surrounded by his subjects, 
and dispensing his favors amid the multitude of 
barefooted urchins, he feels an inward satisfaction, 
which he will strive in vain to equal among a 
community of men. 

All have, and have had their foibles ; all have 
some possession, ‘ with secret pleasure held apart,’ 
upon which they pride themselves; and I was 
proud of my jacknife !—Spirit of Socrates, forgive 
me; was there no pride in dying like a philoso- 
pher? Spirit of Demosthenes, forgive me! was 
there no pride in your addresses to the boundless 
and roaring ocean? Spirit of David! was there 
no pride in the deadly hurling of the smooth peb- 
ble, which sank deep into the forehead of your 
enemy? And ye countless anchorites and devo- 
tees, who have prided yourselves on your humili- 
ty and tortured your bodies before men, were 
your austere afflictions of self, and daily pentnces, 
tinctured with no earthly feeling? no pride of 
heart? no aristocracy ? 

But I must take up my jacknife, and cut short 
this digression. Let no man say, this or that oc- 
currence ‘ will make no difference fifiy years 
hence’—a common but dangerous phrase. I am 
now a man of threescore ; I can point my finger 
here to my ships, there to my warehouses; my 
name is well known in two hemispheres ; I have 
drunk deeply of intellectual pleasures, have served 
my country in many important stations, have had 
my gains and made my losses; have scen many 
who started with fairer prospects, but with no 
compass or sheet anchor, wrecked before me; but 
[ have been impelled in my operations, no matter 
how extensive, by the same spirit which conceiv- 
ed and executed the purchase of the Jacknife. 
And, reflecting reader, youthful or aged, I have 
found my account in it—and perhaps in after 
years there will live those who will say that the 
prediction of my father was fulfilled, and that 
from small beginnings, by ‘ honesty, self-denial, 
well-directed industry and perseverance,’ Martin 
TuistLe became truly a Great man. 
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